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Federal  agencies  are  tasked  with  reducing  the  size  of 
the  federal  workforce  while  simultaneously  improv¬ 
ing  efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  To  accomplish  these  divergent  goals,  agencies 
have  been  directed  to  cut  red  tape,  put  customers  first, 
empower  employees,  and  re-engineer  programs  and 
core  business  processes.  The  philosophy  for  these 
changes  has  been  specified  by  the  Clinton  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR; 
Gore,  1993).  One  step  taken  by  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  Flight  Service  Station  (FSS) 
management  and  the  leadership  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Air  Traffic  Specialists  (NAATS)  to  attain 
the  objective  of  employee  empowerment  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  NAATS  and  FAA  Partnership  (NFP)  teams. 

The  NFP  consists  of  regional  and  facility  level 
teams  made  up  of  Air  Traffic  management  and  NAATS 
bargaining  unit  representatives.  At  the  region  level, 
the  partnership  consists  of  the  Air  Traffic  division 
manager,  or  assistant  manager,  and  the  NAATS  re¬ 
gional  director.  At  the  facility  level,  the  partnership 
consists  of  at  least  the  facility  manager  and  the  facility 
NAATS  bargaining  unit  representative.  The  regional 
partnership  oversees  the  facility  partnerships  within 
that  region.  Regional  and  facility  level  partnerships 
serve  a  coordinating  and  decision-making  function 
for  FSS  facilities.  The  regional  and  facility  level  part¬ 
nerships  meet  biweekly,  make  all  decisions  by  consen¬ 
sus,  and  the  minutes  of  all  meetings,  resolutions,  and 
implementation  plans  are  posted  and  communicated 
to  facility  employees. 

The  facility  partners  may  establish  ad  hoc  problem¬ 
solving  groups  and  nonresolution  authority  groups. 
The  problem-solving  groups  are  tasked  by  the  facility 
partnership  to  address  specific  problems  identified  for 
that  facility.  The  nonresolution  groups,  which  can 
include  nonbargaining  unit  employees,  are  created  to 
consider  issues  and  disseminate  information,  but  they 
may  not  generate  binding  resolutions. 


Regional  Air  Traffic  management  and  the  NAATS 
regional  directors  coordinate  all  NFP  activities.  Issues 
for  consideration  by  NFP  may  be  generated  by  anyone 
in  a  facility;  however,  the  facility  partners  determine 
whether  the  issue  will  be  given  further  consideration. 
If  an  issue  is  rejected  for  consideration,  the  partner¬ 
ship  is  required  to  explain  why  the  issue  will  not  be 
addressed.  Moreover,  individual  grievances,  equal 
employment  opportunity  complaints,  hiring,  and  pro¬ 
motion  issues  may  not  be  considered  by  NFP. 

In  1995,  the  NFP  National  Council  requested  that 
a  survey  be  conducted  to  assess  the  progress  in  imple¬ 
menting  NFP.  A  brief  climate  survey,  previously  used 
elsewhere  in  the  agency,  was  used  to  benchmark  the 
present  perceptions  of  FSS  employees.  This  survey 
would  establish  a  baseline  that  could  be  used  to  assess 
future  effects  of  the  NFP  program  on  employees. 

Baseline  surveys  serve  at  least  three  important  func¬ 
tions.  First,  they  provide  information  about  the 
organization's  readiness  for  change.  Second,  they  help 
to  identify  barriers  to  change.  Third,  they  provide  a 
benchmark  against  which  future  changes  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  may  be  measured  (Pasmore,  1988).  This 
report  describes  the  present  state  of  the  FSS  organiza¬ 
tion  and  discusses  issues  related  to  NFP  implementation. 

HYPOTHESES 

Because  the  NFP  program  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
several  hypotheses  were  tested  as  a  means  to  identify 
readiness  to  change  and  potential  barriers  to  change. 
The  third  purpose  of  the  baseline  surveys,  serving  as  a 
benchmark,  depends  on  the  future  assessment  of  simi¬ 
lar  constructs  so  no  hypotheses  are  possible  at  the 
present  stage  of  NFP,  however  this  report  serves  as  the 
baseline.  Identification  of  readiness  to  change  and 
barriers  to  change  depend  on  the  size  of  average 
differences,  and  the  degree  of  respondent  agreement 
regarding  ratings  of  climate  dimensions.  Specifically, 
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a  group  may  be  more  likely  to  resist  change  (a  barrier) 
if  their  average  score  on  a  dimension  is  very  high,  or 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  agreement  (a  smaller  standard 
deviation).  Readiness  to  change  is  likewise  indicated 
by  a  low  level  of  agreement  (a  larger  standard  devia¬ 
tion)  and  lower  average  scores.  Such  scores  indicate 
the  respondents  are  not  strongly  committed  to  the 
current  state  of  the  organization. 

Comparisons  were  based  on  gender  and  ethnicity 
because  the  relevant  workforce  is  primarily  male  and 
white.  The  gender  and  ethnic  disparity  could  lead  to 
differences  in  the  perceptions  of  males  and  females, 
with  males  primarily  rating  the  organization  higher 
than  females,  and  likewise  for  nonminority  and  mi¬ 
nority  ratings.  This  hypothesis  is  based  on  research 
that  suggests  people  prefer  groups  and  organizations  that 
consist  primarily  of  similar  others  (McGrath,  1984). 

Union  membership  is  another  area  where  differ¬ 
ences  are  likely  to  emerge  (Brett,  1980).  Research  has 
shown  that  lower  ratings  of  satisfaction  are  related  to 
the  propensity  to  vote  for  union  representation 
(Schriesheim,  1978),  and  those  who  actively  partici¬ 
pate  in  union  activities  provide  lower  ratings  of  super¬ 
visors  and  managers  (Hamner  &  Smith,  1978).  These 
studies  also  show  that  active  union  members  tend  to 
have  less  favorable  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  the 
organization  compared  to  those  who  are  not  active  in 
the  union.  Therefore,  it  was  predicted  that  union 
members  would  generally  report  lower  ratings  than 
nonmembers  of  the  organizational  dimensions. 

Supervisors  and  managers  have  been  found  to  re¬ 
port 

as  trust,  willingness  to  change,  and  understanding 
need  for  change  (Bliese,  Macy,  &  Sander,  1992),  and 
report  higher  levels  of  job  satisfaction  (Locke,  1976). 
In  general,  people  with  more  influence  or  control 
report  higher  levels  of  satisfaction  with  procedures, 
compared  to  people  with  less  control  or  influence 
(Thibaut  &  Walker,  1975).  Because  managers  and 
supervisors  typically  have  more  influence  over  proce¬ 
dures  and  processes  in  an  organization,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  report  higher  ratings  of  most 
organizational  dimensions. 


Another  common  organizational  finding  is  for 
higher  tenure  respondents  to  report  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction  compared  to  lower  tenure  respondents. 
This  relationship,  however,  is  often  confounded  with 
age  and  cohort  effects  (Kacmar  &  Ferris,  1989).  Other 
relationships  (e.g.,  positive,  U-shaped,  and  inverted 
U-shaped)  have  also  been  found  (Rhodes,  1983). 
However,  it  is  expected  that  high  tenure  respondents 
will  generally  rate  organization  dimensions  less  favor¬ 
ably  than  lower  tenure  respondents. 

Additional  differences  were  expected  for  NFP  par¬ 
ticipants  and  nonparticipants.  Research  has  shown 
that  employees  who  are  willing  to  participate  in  pro¬ 
grams  similar  to  NFP  report  higher  ratings  of  organi¬ 
zational  dimensions  compared  to  those  who  do  not 
participate  (Leana,  Ahlbrandt,  &  Murrell,  1992). 
Also,  other  research  suggests  that  positive  effects  of 
such  programs  are  limited  to  direct  participants 
(Mohrman  &  Lawler,  1984).  Therefore,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  people  who  were  participating,  or  prepar¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  NFP  would  report  higher  ratings 
of  most  organizational  dimensions. 

METHOD 

Respondents  and  Procedure 

A  survey  was  mailed  to  all  (3,560)  FSS  personnel. 
A  total  of 2,069  people  responded  to  the  survey  for  an 
overall  response  rate  of  58%.  To  determine  how  well 
the  sample  represented  the  FSS  population,  the  sample 
demographics  were  compared  to  those  of  the  FSS 
employee  population.  Of  the  respondents,  79.6% 
were  male  and  20.4%  were  female.  The  gender  distri¬ 
bution  of  all  FSS  employees  is  78%  male  and  22% 
female.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  sample’s  respon¬ 
dents  were  white,  compared  to  83.9%  of  the  FSS 
population.  In  the  sample,  3%  had  worked  for  the 
FAA  for  less  than  5  years,  19%  for  6  to  10  years,  27% 
for  1 1  to  15  years,  21%  for  16  to  20  years,  and  30% 
for  more  than  20  years  compared,  to  7%,  24%,  28%, 
20%,  and  20%,  respectively  for  all  FSS  employees. 
The  distribution  of  survey  respondents  did  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  differ  (p  <  .05)  from  the  FSS  population 
and  reasonably  represents  the  FSS  workforce. 
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Measures 

Air  Traffic  management  requested  that  the  Organi¬ 
zation  Culture  Diagnostic  (OCD)  survey  (Bentson  et 
al.,  1995)  be  used  to  baseline  the  FSS  climate.  The 
OCD  had  been  used  in  1994  as  a  baseline  survey 
elsewhere  in  the  Air  Traffic  organization.  Four  items 
were  added  to  the  survey  to  assess  additional  aspects  of 
the  NFP  program.  Several  items  were  reworded  to  use 
terminology  common  to  FSS  worksites.  Responses  to 
each  item  were  made  using  a  five-point,  Likert-type 
scale  (1  =  strongly  disagree  to  5  =  strongly  agree).  The 
more  an  individual  agreed  with  an  item,  the  more  his 
or  her  organizational  climate  reflected  the  ideal  for 
that  dimension.  OCD  dimension  scores  were  formed 
by  averaging  items  within  each  dimension.  The  OCD 
measures  FSS  employee  perceptions  of  eight  organiza¬ 
tional  dimensions:  purpose,  structure,  leadership, 
helpful  mechanisms,  relationship,  attitude  toward 
change,  partnership,  and  environment/quality.  These 
dimensions  are  described  below,  and  the  items  that 
measured  each  dimension  are  presented  in  Appendix  I. 

Purpose.  The  purpose  dimension  assesses  the  level 
of  employee  commitment  to  the  mission  and  goals  of 
the  organization.  For  an  organization  to  succeed, 
individual  goals  and  efforts  must  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  the  organization’s  objectives  (Nadler  & 
Tushman,  1992).  To  ensure  that  all  employees  know 
and  understand  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  organization’s  leaders  must  communicate 
and  demonstrate  commitment  to  the  mission  and 
goals  (Schneider  &  Rentsch,  1988). 

Structure.  The  structure  dimension  assesses  how 
work  is  organized  to  align  tasks  with  valued  organiza¬ 
tional  outcomes.  Both  the  structure  of  tasks  and  the 
roles  of  those  who  perform  the  tasks  determine  the 
processes  and  procedures  in  getting  work  completed 
and  for  decision-making  (Hackman  &  Oldham,  1975). 
For  an  organization  to  be  effective,  its  structure  needs 
to  be  aligned  with  the  espoused  values  and  goals  of 
that  organization  (Mohrman  &  Lawler,  1984).  Orga¬ 
nizational  structures  that  are  tall  and  narrow  exhibit 
numerous  management  layers  with  narrow  spans  of 
control.  Tall  organizations  result  in  centralized  deci¬ 
sion-making  and  strict  reporting  relationships.  On 
the  other  hand,  organizations  that  are  relatively  flat 
and  wide  exhibit  few  management  layers  with  wide 


spans  of  control.  Flat  organizations  often  foster  em¬ 
powerment  and  formation  ofwork  teams  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  given  decision-making  accountability  and 
responsibility  formerly  held  by  supervisors  and  middle 
managers  (Goodman,  Devadas,  &  Griffith-Hughson, 
1988). 

Leadership.  The  leadership  dimension  assesses  per¬ 
ceptions  of  how  well  management  (immediate  super¬ 
visors,  facility  management,  Air  Traffic  management) 
and  labor  (NAATS  representatives)  promote  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  valued  FAA  goals.  This 
dimension  is  intended  to  assess  whether  these  groups 
provide  leadership,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  which  they: 
(1)  understand  the  work  environment;  (2)  are  sup¬ 
portive  of  employees;  and  (3)  help  employees  com¬ 
plete  assigned  tasks.  Leadership  is  important  in  the 
day-to-day  functioning  of  an  organization,  but  lead¬ 
ership  is  critically  important  during  organizational 
change.  The  leadership  of  the  organization  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  changes  are  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  employees  and  the  organization  (Carr  &  Littman, 
1990).  Many  change  efforts  fail  because  they  lack 
either  the  support  of  top  management  or  senior  man¬ 
agement  at  individual  facilities.  Indeed,  Covin  and 
Kilmann  (1990)  found  that  top  management’s  sup¬ 
port  of  a  change  program  was  perceived  to  be  the  most 
important  positive  influence  on  that  program’s  success. 

Helpful  Mechanisms.  This  dimension  assesses  how 
well  procedures,  policies,  and  other  resources  assist  an 
organization’s  members  in  the  attainment  of  its  stated 
goals  (Weisbord,  1976).  According  to  Weisbord,  these 
mechanisms  include  such  things  as  budgeting,  plan¬ 
ning,  control,  and  measurement  systems.  Weisbord 
further  suggests  that  helpful  mechanisms  need  to  be 
continually  assessed  and  revisedno  ensure  that  they 
are  truly  helping,  and  not  hindering,  the  attainment 
of  the  organization’s  vision.  Weisbord’s  helpful  mecha¬ 
nisms  are  similar  to  Schneider’s  conception  of  logisti¬ 
cal  resources  (Schneider,  Gunnarson,  &C  Niles-Jolly, 
1994).  Logistical  resources  include  staff  members 
whose  work  supports  the  change,  and  needed  technol¬ 
ogy  and  training  to  use  the  technology  required  by  the 
change.  The  support  provided  for  the  change,  in 
terms  of  logistical  resources,  provides  employees  with 
a  gauge  of  the  extent  to  which  management’s  actions 
match  their  words. 
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Relationships.  This  dimension  assesses  the  quality 
of  interpersonal  interactions  within  and  between  teams, 
and  between  teams  and  supervisors.  The  way  employ¬ 
ees  are  treated  can  affect  the  quality  of  service  that 
internal  and  external  customers  receive  (Schneider  & 
Rentsch,  1988).  Specifically,  the  way  that  upper  and 
middle  management  interacts  with  supervisors  is  likely 
to  affect  how  supervisors  treat  employees.  Such  treat¬ 
ment,  in  turn,  can  influence  how  employees  treat  other 
employees  and  customers  (Schneider,  Gunnarson,  & 
Niles-Jolly,  1994). 

Attitude  Toward  Change.  This  dimension  assesses 
the  degree  to  which  employees  desire  change  and 
believe  that  changes  are  needed.  Because  people  gen¬ 
erally  dislike  change  and  uncertainty,  it  is  often  nec¬ 
essary  prior  to  the  implementation  of  change  to 
convince  those  who  will  be  affected  that  the  changes 
are  needed  (Carr  &  Littman,  1990).  Understanding 
how  people  feel  about  a  proposed  change  can  help  the 
sponsors  of  that  change  determine  the  degree  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  communication  required  to  over¬ 
come  resistance  and  to  help  employees  commit  to  the 
change.  If  people  are  satisfied  with  the  current  state  of 
affairs,  they  are  less  likely  to  want  changes  (Nadler, 
1981). 

Partnership  The  partnership  dimension  assesses 
the  level  to  which  the  NFP  is  perceived  to  increase 
employee  empowerment.  Empowerment  results  from 
participation  in  decision-making.  The  partnership 
plan  for  NFP  includes  bargaining  unit  members  and 
managers  in  the  decision-making  process  for  FSS 
facilities.  As  such,  the  NFP  teams  allow  for  represen¬ 
tative  participation  in  decision  making  by  bargaining 
unit  members.  For  the  NFP  teams  to  be  effective,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  how  both  bargaining  unit  and 
nonbargaining  unit  employees  perceive  the  plan  and 
its  intended  benefits  (Nadler,  1981).  Thus,  the  part¬ 
nership  dimension  examines  perceptions  of  present 
bargaining  unit  and  management  cooperation.  In 
addition,  the  partnership  dimension  focuses  on  the 
benefits  respondents  expect  from  NFP. 

Environment/Quality.  This  dimension  assesses  to 
what  extent  the  FSS  organizational  environment  pro¬ 
motes  a  customer  service  orientation.  Ah  organization's 
environment  often  provides  an  impetus  for  change.  In 
the  FAA,  the  need  for  change  has  come  from  the 


Clinton  Administration’s  NPR  (Gore,  1993).  One  of 
the  necessary  changes  cited  includes  increasing  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  customer  satisfaction.  Other  research 
suggests  the  quality  of  products  and  services,  and  the 
resulting  customer  satisfaction,  should  be  the  defin¬ 
ing  criterion  of  an  organization’s  success  (Carr  &C  Littman, 
1990).  As  such,  the  environment/quality  dimension 
focuses  on  customers  and  the  quality  of  service  that 
customers  receive  from  the  FSS  organization. 

RESULTS 

Initial  Analyses 

Internal  consistency  reliability  estimates  were  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  set  of  questions  intended  to  measure 
each  organizational  dimension.  Internal  consistency 
reliability  estimates  how  well  items  intended  to  mea¬ 
sure  a  particular  dimension  interrelate.  Evidence  that 
items  reliably  assess  their  targeted  dimension  would 
consist  of  coefficients  ranging  between  0.65  and  0.85. 
Scores  above  0.85  indicate  that  more  items  may  have 
been  used  than  were  necessary  to  reliably  measure  that 
dimension.  Scores  below  0.65  indicate  that  too  few 
items  were  used  or  that  items  were  ambiguous  (Ghiselli, 
Campbell,  &  Zedeck,  1981).  The  reliability  estimates 
presented  in  Table  1  indicate  all  OCD  dimension 
scores  are  internally  consistent.  To  aid  interpretation 
of  the  reliability  estimates,  the  number  of  items  that 
composed  each  dimension  is  reported  in  Table  1. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  reliability  of  the 
measures,  an  exploratory  principal  components  factor 
analysis  with  varimax  rotation  was  also  conducted. 
This  analysis  provides  an  indication  of  whether  the 
questions  used  on  the  survey  are  measuring  the  di¬ 
mension  they  are  intended  to  measure.  This  analysis 
yielded  six  factors,  rather  than  the  eight  specified  a 
priori.  In  this  analysis,  23  of  the  46  items  loaded  on  a 
single  factor.  Because  these  items  were  intended  to 
assess  different  organizational  dimensions,  a  second 
factor  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  if  sub¬ 
factors  emerged  when  the  items  making  up  the  first 
factor  were  analyzed  separately.  This  analysis  failed  to 
yield  any  sub-factors,  suggesting  all  23  items  are 
measuring  a  similar  construct  or  cannot  distinguish 
among  the  dimensions. 
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Six  of  the  seven  items  that  made  up  the  second 
factor  were  partnership  items.  This  indicates  the  mea¬ 
sures  for  partnership,  the  focus  of  the  present  study, 
formed  an  interpretable  factor.  The  third  factor  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  items  from  five  a  priori  dimensions.  The 
next  factor  consisted  of  four  items,  two  of  which  were 
relationships  items.  Factor  five  was  made  up  of  3 
items.  Two  of  these  items  were  measures  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment/quality  dimension.  Finally,  factor  six  was 
also  made  up  of  three  items,  with  two  of  these  assessing 
the  purpose  dimension.  Overall,  these  results  indicate 
that  partnership,  relationships,  environment/quality  and 
purpose  are  the  most  interpretable  dimensions. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  items  may  not 
have  loaded  on  unique  a  priori  factors.  First,  the 
constructs  may  be  conceptually  distinct,  but  statisti¬ 
cally  correlated.  This  occurs  when  responses  to  the 
items  are  correlated  because  the  perceived  level  of  each 
dimension  is  similar.  Such  correlation  can  occur  when 
respondents  do  not  understand  the  questions,  or 
utilize  a  limited  portion  of  the  response  anchors. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  measures  were  poor, 
and  did  not  differentiate  among  dimensions.  One 
generally  cannot  determine  the  cause  of  less  than 
desirable  factor  structures.  Based  on  the  factor  analy¬ 
sis,  however,  additional  analyses  and  interpretations 
based  on  the  eight  a  priori  dimensions  must  be  made 
with  caution. 

OVERALL  SUMMARY 

Table  1  presents  average  OCD  dimension  scores 
and  their  standard  deviations.  These  data  can  provide 
an  agency-wide  benchmark  for  the  FSS  community 
against  which  future  survey  scores  might  be  com¬ 
pared.  Figure  1  provides  a  line  graph  representing  the 
average  scores  in  Table  1.  Scores  are  monotonically 
ordered  from  highest  to  lowest.  The  shaded  area 
behind  the  line  graph  in  Figure  1  plots  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  scores  falling  n  1  standard  deviation  from  the 
average  score  (approximately  67%  of  respondents).  As 
can  be  seen  in  Table  1  and  Figure  1,  all  of  the 
organizational  dimensions  fall  in  the  moderate  range. 
Appendix  I  presents  the  distribution  of  item-by-item 
responses  to  aid  in  interpreting  the  scores  in  Table  1. 
For  each  item,  the  appendix  shows  the  item  average 


and  standard  deviation,  as  well  as  the  response  fre¬ 
quency.  As  such,  the  appendix  demonstrates  how 
responses  differed  from  item  to  item. 

The  dimension  rated  highest  was  relationships 
(M  =  3.35,  SD  =  .78),  suggesting  that  employees  were 
most  satisfied  with  their  interpersonal  work  relation¬ 
ships.  These  relationships  included  other  workgroup 
members,  other  workgroups,  and  supervisors.  The  rela¬ 
tively  high  rating  of  interpersonal  relationships  indicates 
the  level  of  open  communication  and  coordination. 

The  dimension  with  the  second  highest  score  was 
purpose  (M  =  3.20,  SD  =  .77).  This  score  suggests  that 
efforts  to  increase  goal  awareness  and  commitment 
have  been  reasonably  successful.  Interestingly,  the 
score  for  understanding  the  facilities  goals  is  low, 
while  the  expressed  degree  of  understanding  how 
one's  job  contributes  to  facility  goals  is  quite  high. 
However,  because  all  organization  members  should 
know  and  understand  the  goals  and  priorities  of  the 
organization,  facility,  and  workgroup,  this  organiza¬ 
tional  dimension  can  be  improved. 

The  helpful  mechanism  dimension  (M  =  3.03,  SD 
=  .80)  score  indicates  that  FSS  employees  have  ad¬ 
equate  information  and  can  rely  on  their  supervisors 
for  help.  Also,  other  workgroups  are  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  useful  resource.  The  overall  average  was 
reduced  by  items  addressing  perceptions  of  morale 
(see  Appendix  I)  that  were  rated  relatively  lower  by 
many  of  the  respondents,  and  the  facility’s  ability  to 
plan  is  generally  perceived  to  be  low. 

The  environment/quality  score  suggests  FSS  em¬ 
ployees  focus  on  customers  and  their  needs  (M  =  2.92, 
SD  =  .70).  Inspections  of  the  item  means  in  Appendix 
I  indicates  that  the  overall  score  was  lowered  due  to 
moderately  lower  ratings  of  the  adequacy  of  planning 
for  technological  change,  the  adequacy  of  planning 
for  other  changes  created  by  the  external  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  adequacy  of  methods  for  obtaining 
information  from  external  customers. 

Scores  for  the  attitude  toward  change  dimension 
suggest  respondents  are  only  moderately  willing  to 
accept  changes  in  their  work  (M  =  2.91,  SD  =  .89). 
Inspection  of  item  means  shows  the  facilities  are 
perceived  to  have  the  ability  to  change;  however, 
employees  generally  do  not  report  a  high  degree  of 
alignment  between  the  goals  of  change  and  incentives 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  of  Responses  to  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions. 


Table  1.  Number  of  Survey  Items,  Reliability  Estimates,  and  Sample 
Descriptive  Statistics 


Culture  Dimension 

Number 
of  Items 

Reliability 

Estimate 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Relationships 

5 

.79 

3.35 

0.78 

Purpose 

6 

.78 

3.20 

0./7 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

5 

.78 

3.03 

0.80 

Environment/Quality 

5 

.70 

2.92 

0.70 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

6 

.90 

2.91 

0.89 

Partnership 

9 

.90 

2.90 

0.85 

Structure 

5 

.87 

2.88 

0.89 

Leadership 

5 

.79 

2.77 

o,  0.91 
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to  change,  such  as  the  encouragement  of  creativity  or 
rewarding  extra  effort.  Employees  also  report  that 
changes  are  generally  in  policies  or  procedures.  The 
relatively  high  standard  deviation  for  this  dimension 
indicates  disagreement  among  respondents  regarding 
their  attitudes  toward  change. 

The  partnership  dimension  score  indicates  most 
respondents  perceived  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
bargaining  unit/management  cooperation  and  trust 
(M  =  2.90,  SD  =  .85).  The  score  for  this  dimension 
was  decreased  by  items  that  examined  cooperation. 
There  was  one  item,  however,  that  addressed  the 
effectiveness  of  participative  decision-making  for  solv¬ 
ing  problems:  more  than  75%  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  participation  was  an  effective  means  of 
making  decisions. 

Scores  for  the  structure  dimension  suggests  that 
many  employees  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  work  is  organized  (M  =  2.88,SD  =  .88) .  The  score 
for  this  dimension  is  decreased  by  a  lack  of  agreement 
regarding  decisions  being  made  at  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  organizational  level.  The  low  level  of  satisfaction 
suggests  employees  may  be  willing  to  support  changes 
in  structure.  This  dimension  also  had  a  relatively  high 
standard  deviation  (0.89),  indicating  disagreement 
among  respondents. 


The  organizational  dimension  rated  lowest  was 
leadership  (M  =  2.77,  SD  =  .91).  Employees  believe 
supervisors  are  supportive  but  generally  do  not  believe 
facility  management  is  helpful,  or  understands  how 
work  is  done.  Also,  it  is  widely  believed  that  Air 
Traffic  management  is  not  interested  in  employees. 
The  more  positive  perceptions  of  supervisors  and  less 
positive  perceptions  of  upper  management  probably 
contributed  to  the  large  standard  deviation  for  the 
leadership  dimension. 

Work  Environment  Context 

The  analyses  of  the  overall  sample  provide  an 
indication  of  the  current  organizational  climate.  The 
overall  climate,  however,  does  not  indicate  how  the 
organization  compares  to  other  similar  organizations. 
To  this  end,  the  results  from  the  present  survey  are 
compared  to  the  results  of  the  Organization  Culture 
Diagnostic  survey  that  was  previously  administered  to 
Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC)  personnel  in  1994.  The 
average  responses  for  the  ATC  data  were  obtained 
from  an  unpublished  report  (International  Comput¬ 
ers  and  Telecommunications,  1994).  The  data  for 
both  samples  are  summarized  in  Figure  2.  While  it 
appears  that  the  ATC  sample  scores  slightly  higher  for 
each  dimension,  the  overall  climate  for  the  FSS  and 


Figure  2.  Comparison  of  Flight  Service  Station  (FSS)  and  Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC) 
Average  Responses  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions. 
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ATC  sample  does  not  differ  significantly  (Mann- 
WhitneyU=  -1.63,p>  .05).  The  similarities  between 
the  two  samples  suggest  that  both  organizations  have 
very  comparable  climates.  Indeed,  the  pattern  for 
both  organizations  shows  that  relationships  were  a 
strong  component  of  both  climates,  and  that  both 
organizations  rated  leadership  as  the  weakest  dimen¬ 
sion.  The  authors  are  aware  of  no  other  organizations 
that  have  used  the  OCD. 

OCD  Implications  for  Culture  Change 

In  addition  to  overall  climate  and  comparison  with 
a  similar  organization,  it  is  often  useful  to  compare  the 
climate  perceptions  of  identifiable  subgroups.  Such 
comparisons  show  whether  there  are  differences  in  the 
average  ratings  for  organizational  dimensions  and 
differences  in  degree  of  agreement,  as  reflected  by 
standard  deviations.  While  the  subgroup  perceptions 
of  some  organizational  dimensions  may  differ  in  terms 
of  the  average  rating,  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the 
degree  of  agreement  among  the  subgroups.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  average 
rating,  while  there  are  differences  in  the  degree  of 
agreement.  Finally,  both  the  average  ratings  and  de¬ 
gree  of  agreement  may  differ.  Each  of  these  patterns  of 
the  perceptions  of  the  organizational  dimensions  have 
different  implications  for  interpreting  the  overall  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  organization. 

Analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  if  differ¬ 
ences  existed  in  the  perceptions  of  respondents  based 
on  gender,  ethnicity,  membership  in  NAATS,  super¬ 
visory  status,  tenure  in  the  FAA,  and  NFP  participa¬ 
tion.  Several  of  these  categories  were  recoded  from 
multiple  response  categories  into  dichotomous  cat¬ 
egories.  Ethnicity  was  categorized  into  minority  and 
nonminority  due  to  the  small  number  of  respondents 
in  each  of  the  minority  categories.  Managers  and  first 
line  supervisors  were  categorized  as  supervisors.  FAA 
tenure  was  categorized  as  either  low  or  high  (i.e.,  5 
years  or  less  versus  6  or  more  years).  Supervisors  were 
excluded  from  analyses  of  the  bargaining  unit,  which 
contrasted  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  union. 
People  who  were  previous  and  current  members  of 
NFP  teams  were  compared  to  those  who  were  never 
members.  The  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
being  previous  members  was  small  (n  =  65);  and 


preliminary  analyses  indicated  that  previous  members 
did  not  significantly  differ  from  current  members  on 
any  of  the  eight  organizational  dimensions. 

Analyses  of  the  categorical  respondent  groups  were 
conducted  in  two  steps.  The  ability  of  the  eight 
organizational  dimensions  to  distinguish  between  di¬ 
chotomous  groups  was  first  tested  using  multiple 
discriminate  analysis  (MDA)  to  control  for  Type  I 
error.  The  MDA  item  loadings  were  then  interpreted 
on  the  basis  of  univariate  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA).  In  addition  to  assessing  group  differences, 
the  discriminate  function  analyses  provided  tests  of 
homogeneity  of  variance  for  the  organizational  di¬ 
mensions  and  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  set  of 
organizational  dimensions  on  group  membership.  The 
size  of  this  effect  for  the  eight  dimensions  as  a  whole 
is  indicated  by  the  canonical  correlation  (R^),  and  the 
effect  size  of  an  individual  dimension  is  indicated  by 
the  discriminate  function  loading  for  that  dimension. 

Gender.  Figure  3  presents  the  average  scores  for  the 
eight  OCD  dimensions  broken  down  by  gender.  Fe¬ 
males  scores  were  slightly  lower  than  those  of  males  on 
every  dimension  except  the  environment/quality  di¬ 
mension.  Results  of  the  MDA  summarized  on  Table 
2  indicate  that  males  and  females  differed  signifi¬ 
cantly  (Rc=.  10,  x2(8)  =  20.49,  p<.009).  Discriminant 
function  loadings  show  that  the  relationships  dimen¬ 
sion  most  accounted  for  between-groups  differences. 
Univariate  F-tests  indicate  that  no  other  dimension 
distinguished  between  males  and  females  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  extent.  Table  2  also  provides  the  standard  devia¬ 
tions  for  the  organizational  dimensions  for  both  males 
and  females.  There  are  no  statistically  significant 
differences  between  the  standard  deviations  for  male 
and  female  responses. 

Ethnicity.  Figure  4  presents  the  average  scores  for 
the  eight  OCD  dimensions  broken  down  by  ethnicity. 
Nonminority  scores  were  slightly  lower  than  or  equal 
to  minority  scores  on  all  dimensions  except  the  rela¬ 
tionships  dimension.  Results  of  the  MDA  summa¬ 
rized  in  Table  3  indicate  that  minorities  and 
nonminorities  differed  significantly  (R^  =  .  12,  X^(8)  = 
24.64,  p  <  .002).  Discriminant  function  loadings 
show  that  the  environment/quality  dimension  most 
accounted  for  between-groups  differences,  with  minorities 
rating  this  dimension  higher  than  nonminorities. 
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Figure  3.  Gender  Differences  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions 


Table  2.  Descriptive  Statistics  and  ANOVA  Summary  of  Gender  Differences 


Females 
(n  =  399) 

In 

Males 
=  1588) 

Assessment  of  Differences 

Culture  Dimension 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Univariate 

F-Value 

Discriminate 

Function 

Loadings 

Relationships 

3.27 

.78 

3.38 

.77 

6.56* 

0.56 

Structure 

2.81 

.88 

2.90 

.89 

3.20 

0.39 

Purpose 

3.15 

.76 

3.22 

.77 

2.74 

0.36 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

2.99 

.77 

3.06 

.81 

2.24 

0.33 

Environment/Quality 

2.95 

.67 

2.91 

.70 

0.76 

-0.19 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

2.89 

.86 

2.93 

.90 

0.65 

0.18 

Partnership 

2.88 

.83 

2.91 

.86 

0.51 

0.16 

Leadership 

2.75 

.90 

2.78 

.92 

0.37 

0.13 

*fi<.05 
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Figure  4.  Minority  Status  Differences  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions 


Strongly  Agree  ■] 


Agree 


Neither  i 


Disagree 


Strongiy  Disagree 


■  NONMINORITY 
UMINORITY 


3.22  3.22 


0  Indicates  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  groups 


Table  3.  Descriptive  Statistics  and  ANOVA  Summary  of  Ethnic  Differences 


Nonminority 
(n  =  1489) 

Minority 
(n  =  287) 

Assessment  of  Differences 

Culture  Dimension 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Univariate 

F-Value 

Discriminate 

Function 

Loadings 

Environment/Quaiity 

2.92 

.69 

3.04 

.73 

7.26* 

.54 

Relationships 

3.39 

.77 

3.32 

.81 

1.87 

-.27 

Partnership 

2.91 

.85 

2.97 

.88 

0.97 

.20 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

2.94 

.89 

2.99 

.92 

0.86 

.19 

Leadership 

2.79 

.91 

2.83 

.97 

0.56 

.15 

Structure 

2.90 

.89 

2.93 

.92 

0.27 

.10 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

3.06 

.79 

3.06 

.85 

0.02 

-.03 

Purpose 

3.22 

.76 

3.22 

.81 

0.00 

-.00 

*  E  <  .01 


Univariate  F-tests  indicate  that  no  other  dimension 
significantly  distinguished  between  minority  and 
nonminority  respondents.  Table  3  also  provides  the 
standard  deviations  for  the  organizational  dimensions 
for  nonminority  and  minority  respondents.  There  are 
no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
standard  deviations  for  ethnicity. 


Union  Membership.  Figure  5  presents  the  average 
scores  for  the  eight  OCD  dimensions,  broken  down 
by  union  membership.  Scores  of  NAATS  members 
were  slightly  higher  than  those  of  nonmembers  on  five 
dimensions.  Results  of  the  MDA  summarized  on 
Table  4  indicate  that  union  members  and  nonmem¬ 
bers  differed  significantly  (Rc=.37,  X^{8)  =  247.57, 
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Figure  5.  Bargaining  Unit  Member  Differences  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions 


Strongly  Agree 


■  NAATS  MEMBER 
E3NONMEMBER 


Table  4.  Descriptive  Statistics  and  ANOVA  Summary  of  Bargaining  Unit  Member  Differences 


Member 
(n  =  965) 

Nonmember 
(n  =  699) 

Assessment  of  Differences 

Standard 

Standard 

Discriminate 

Univariate  Function 

Culture  Dimension 

Mean  Deviation 

Mean  Deviation 

F-Value  Loadings 

Partnership 

2.95 

.82 

2.70 

.83 

38.67** 

.38 

Purpose 

3.20 

.73 

3.09 

.80 

7.93** 

.17 

Leadership 

2.74 

.86 

2.62 

.93 

7.42** 

.17 

Attitude  Toward 

Change 

2.77 

.86 

2.88 

.88 

5.43* 

-.14 

Environment/Quality 

2.83 

.65 

2.91 

.73 

5.39* 

-.14 

Relationships 

3.34 

.75 

3.27 

.80 

3.51 

.11 

Structure 

2.82 

.84 

2.77 

.92 

1.36 

.07 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

2.96 

.77 

3.00 

.84 

1.09 

-.06 

*  E  <  .05 

2  <  .01 


p<.0001).  Discriminant  function  loadings  show  that 
the  partnership  dimension  most  accounted  for  be- 
tween-groups  differences.  As  shown  in  Table  4, 
univariate  F-tests  indicate  that,  in  addition  to  part¬ 
nership,  several  other  dimensions  significantly  distin¬ 
guished  between  union  members  and  nonmembers. 
Table  4  also  provides  the  standard  deviations  for  the 


organizational  dimensions  for  both  union  members 
and  nonmembers.  Multivariate  heterogeneity  of  vari¬ 
ance  was  found,  with  differences  in  variance  occurring 
for  purpose,  leadership,  environment/quality,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  helpful  mechanisms.  Table  4  shows  union 
members  standard  deviations  were  smaller  than  non¬ 
members  for  all  five  of  these  dimensions. 
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Figure  6.  Supervisory  Status  Differences  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions 


Table  5.  Descriptive  Statistics  and  ANOVA  Summary  of  Supervisory  Differences 


Supervisor 
m  =  3591 

Nonsupervisor 
fn  =  16531 

Assessment  of  Differences 

Culture  Dimension 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Univariate 

F-Value 

Discriminate 

Function 

Loadings 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

3.36 

.85 

2,81 

.87 

119.92* 

.87 

Leadership 

3.13 

.91 

2.69 

.90 

71.16* 

.67 

Structure 

3.22 

.87 

2.80 

.87 

68.17* 

.65 

Environment/Quality 

3.16 

.68 

2.85 

.68 

59.92* 

.61 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

3.31 

.75 

2.97 

.80 

53.03* 

.58 

Purpose 

3.42 

.75 

3.15 

.77 

38.02* 

.49 

Partnership 

3.14 

.88 

2.84 

.83 

36.44* 

.48 

Relationships 

3.56 

.75 

3.30 

.77 

32.35* 

.45 

*  E  <  .01 


Supervisory  Status.  Figure  6  presents  the  average 
scores  for  the  eight  OCD  dimensions  broken  down  by 
supervisory  status.  Supervisors  expressed  more  posi¬ 
tive  views  than  nonsupervisors  on  every  organiza¬ 
tional  dimension.  Results  of  the  MDA  summarized  in 
Table  5  indicate  that  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors 
differed  significantly  (R^  =  .27,  =  152.72,  p  < 

.001).  Discriminate  function  loadings  show  that  the 
main  differences  were  in  the  attitude  toward  change 
and  leadership  dimensions.  Univariate  F-tests  indicate 


that,  in  addition  to  attitude  toward  change  and  lead¬ 
ership,  all  other  dimensions  significantly  distinguished 
between  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors.  The  consis¬ 
tent  direction  and  size  of  the  differences  suggests  that 
the  perceptions  of  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors  are 
very  divergent.  Table  5  also  provides  supervisor  and 
nonsupervisor  standard  deviations  for  the  organiza¬ 
tional  dimensions.  There  were  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  size  of  the  standard  deviations. 
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Figure  7.  FAA  Tenure  Differences  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions 


0  Indicates  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  groups. 


Table  6.  Descriptive  Statistics  and  ANOVA  Summary  of  FAA  Tenure  Differences 
(Excluding  Supervisors) 


Low  Tenure 
(n  =  57) 

High  Tenure 
(n  =  1588) 

Assessment  of  Differences 

Culture  Dimension 

Standard 
Mean  Deviation 

Standard 
Mean  Deviation 

Discriminate 

Univariate  Function 

F-Value  Loadings 

Leadership 

3.16 

.85 

2.67 

.89 

16.77** 

.82 

Environment/Quality 

3.18 

.58 

2.84 

.68 

13.68** 

.74 

Partnership 

3.23 

.78 

2.83 

.83 

12.59** 

.71 

Structure 

3.16 

.77 

2.78 

.88 

10.45** 

.65 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

3.29 

.66 

2.96 

.80 

9.42** 

.62 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

3.11 

.73 

2.80 

.87 

7.02** 

.53 

Relationships 

3.54 

.60 

3.29 

.78 

5.78** 

.48 

Purpose 

3.36 

.55 

3.14 

.77 

4.66* 

.43 

*  E  <  .05 

**  p  <  .01 


FAA  Tenure.  Figure  7  presents  the  average  scores 
for  the  eight  OCD  dimensions,  broken  down  by 
tenure  in  the  FAA,  with  supervisors  excluded  from  the 
analysis.  An  initial  tenure  analysis  which  included 
supervisors,  found  low  tenure  respondents  provided 
lower  ratings  of  every  dimension  than  high  tenure  re¬ 
spondents,  except  for  the  relationships  dimension,  where 
there  was  no  difference  (R  =  .10,  %^(8)  =  21.38,  p  < 
.007).  However,  because  of  the  supervisor/nonsupervisor 


differences  noted  above,  the  analyses  were  conducted 
again,  this  time  excluding  supervisors.  Results  of  the 
MDA,  summarized  on  Table  6,  indicate  that  low  and 
high  tenure  respondents  differed  significantly  (R^  = 
.12,  %^(8)  =  24.68,  p  <  .002).  The  discriminant 

function  loadings  and  univariate  F-tests  show  that  all 
of  the  dimensions  significantly  differed  for  high  and 
low  tenure  respondents.  Table  6  also  provides  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviations  for  the  organizational  dimensions  for  low 
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Figure  8.  NFP  Participation  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions 


Strongly  Agree  -i 


■  PARTICIPANT  * 
EiNONPARTICIPANT 


Agree  i 


Neither  t 


Disagree 


Strongly  Disagree 


3.60 


0  Indicates  a  statistically  significant  difference  between  groups. 


Table  7.  Descriptive  Statistics  and  ANOVA  Summary  of  NFP  Participation  Differences 


Participant 
(n  =  371) 

Nonparticipant 
fn  =  1632) 

Assessment  of  Differences 

Culture  Dimension 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Univariate 

F-Value 

Discriminate 

Function 

Loadings 

Partnership 

3.33 

.83 

2.78 

.82 

151.27* 

.88 

Purpose 

3.54 

.71 

3.10 

.76 

113.63* 

.77 

Leadership 

3.11 

.88 

2.68 

.91 

77.39* 

.66 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

3.25 

.88 

2.82 

.88 

82.89* 

.65 

Structure 

3.18 

.84 

2.79 

.89 

66.06* 

.62 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

3.30 

.76 

2.96 

.80 

64.21* 

.58 

Relationships 

3.60 

.73 

3.28 

.78 

60.10* 

.58 

Environment/Qualitv 

3.06 

.70 

2.87 

.69 

23.87* 

.34 

*B<  .001 


and  high  tenure  respondents.  Multivariate  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  variance  was  found,  with  differences  in  vari¬ 
ance  occurring  for  purpose  and  relationships.  Table  6 
shows  that  the  standard  deviations  were  smaller  for 
the  low  tenure  respondents  on  both  dimensions.  This 
result  could  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  greater  diversity  of 
tenure  in  the  high  tenure  group,  and  due  to  the  very 
discrepant  sample  sizes  of  the  two  groups. 

NFP  Team  Participation.  Figure  8  presents  the 
average  scores  for  the  eight  OCD  dimensions,  broken 


down  by  participation  in  NFP.  NFP  participants 
provided  higher  ratings  than  nonparticipants  on  every 
organizational  dimension.  Results  of  the  MDA,  sum¬ 
marized  on  Table  7,  indicate  that  NFP  participants 
and  nonparticipants  differed  significantly  (R^  =  .29, 
%^(8)  =  170.02,  p  <  .001).  Discriminant  function  load¬ 
ings  show  that  the  partnership  and  purpose  dimensions 
most  accounted  for  between-groups  differences. 
Univariate  F-tests,  reported  in  Table  7,  show  that  all  of 
the  remaining  dimensions  also  significantly  distinguished 
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Figure  9.  Supervisor  NFP  Participant,  Nonsupervisor  NFP  Participant,  and  Nonparticipant 
Differences  for  the  Eight  Organizational  Dimensions. 


NFP  participants  and  nonparticipants,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Table  7  also  provides  the  standard  deviations 
for  the  organizational  dimensions  for  both  NFP  par¬ 
ticipants  and  nonparticipants.  NFP  participants  and 
nonparticipants  were  found  to  have  multivariate  het¬ 
erogeneity  of  variance;  however,  when  the  groups 
were  examined  using  separate  variance-covariance 
matrices,  the  results  of  the  MDA  were  identical.  In 
addition,  the  univariate  assessments  of  heterogeneity 
of  variance  did  not  yield  any  significant  differences. 
Therefore,  such  heterogeneity  of  variance  is  not  a 
concern. 

Because  the  partnership  relies  on  management  and 
labor  pairs,  it  was  possible  that  the  differences  found 
for  NFP  were  due  to  the  presence  of  supervisors  and 
managers  in  the  NFP  participant  category.  Therefore, 
NFP  participants  were  divided  into  supervisor  and 
nonsupervisor  participants,  and  further  analyzed  to 
determine  if  the  supervisors  were  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  higher  ratings  of  the  eight  dimensions 
that  emerged  for  NFP  participants.  Figure  9  presents 
the  average  scores  for  supervisor  participants, 
nonsupervisor  participants  and  nonparticipants.  Table 
8  provides  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  each 
of  these  three  groups.  Figure  9  shows  that  supervisor 


participant  scores  are  consistently  higher  than 
nonsupervisor  participant  scores,  which  in  turn  are 
higher  than  nonparticpant  scores.  Table  9  provides  a 
summary  of  the  discriminate  function  analysis  and 
follow-up  post  hoc  comparisons.  Two  significant  dis¬ 
criminate  functions  were  found:  The  first  function 
(R^  =  .28,  %^(16)  =  260.87,  p  <  .001)  appears  to 
distinguish  supervisor  and  nonsupervisor  participants 
from  the  nonparticipants.  Within  the  first  function, 
the  partnership  dimension  most  distinguished  these 
groups.  The  second  function  (R^=  .21,X^(7)  =  93.09, 
p  <  .001)  appears  to  distinguish  the  supervisor  partici¬ 
pants  from  the  nonsupervisor  participants  and  non¬ 
participants.  The  dimension  that  most  distinguishes 
these  groups  is  leadership.  Univariate  F-tests,  reported 
in  Table  9,  show  that  there  were  significant  between- 
group  differences  for  all  the  dimensions.  Bonferonni 
post  hoc  analyses,  also  in  Table  9,  show  supervisor 
participants  differed  from  nonsupervisor  participants 
on  all  dimensions  except  purpose,  and  differed  from 
nonparticipants  on  all  dimensions.  Nonsupervisor 
participants  significantly  differed  from  nonpartici¬ 
pants  on  all  dimensions  except  environment/quality. 
Again,  the  consistent  pattern  of  results  suggests  real 
differences  in  climate  perceptions.  The  standard 
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Table  8.  Descriptive  Statistics  for  NFP  Participant  and  Nonparticipant  Differences 


Supervisor 
Participants 
fn  =  118t 
Standard 


Nonsupervisor 
Participants 
(n  =  246) 
Standard 


Nonparticipants 
rn  =  1639^ 
Standard 


Culture  Dimension 

Mean 

Deviation 

Mean 

Deviation 

Mean 

Deviation 

Partnership 

3.51 

.76 

3.27 

.85 

2.80 

.83 

Purpose 

3.66 

.63 

3.50 

.74 

3.12 

.76 

Relationships 

3.78 

.59 

3.54 

.77 

3.29 

.78 

Attitude  Toward  Change 

3.69 

.71 

3.05 

.89 

2.84 

.88 

Environment/Quaiity 

3.36 

.63 

2.90 

.69 

2.88 

,69 

Structure 

3.53 

.72 

3.05 

.85 

2.80 

.89 

Leadership 

3.46 

.75 

2.97 

.89 

2.69 

.91 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

3.56 

.63 

3.20 

.79 

2.97 

.80 

*  p  <  .01 

Table  9.  ANOVA  Summary  of  Supervisor  and  NFP  Participation  Differences 


Bonferroni  Mean  Differences  and 

Assessment  of  Differences  Standard  Errors' 


Culture  Dimension 

Univariate 

F-Values 

Discriminate 
Function  1 
Loadings 

Discriminate 
Function  2 
Loadings 

Supervisor 
Participants 
and  Non¬ 
supervisor 
Participants 

Supervisor 
Participants 
and  Non¬ 
participants 

Non¬ 
supervisor 
Participants 
and  Non- 
participants 

Partnership 

69.32* 

.84** 

.44 

.24*  (.092) 

.71*  (.079) 

.48*  (.056) 

Purpose 

49.78* 

.72** 

.34 

.16  (.084) 

.54*  (.072) 

,38*  (.051) 

Relationships 

Attitude  Toward 

30.74* 

.52** 

.39 

.24*  (.086) 

.49*  (.073) 

.25*  (.052) 

Change 

41.91* 

.55 

.79** 

.64*  (.097) 

.85*  (.083) 

.21*  (.060) 

Environment/Quality 

26.80* 

.24 

.68** 

.47*  (.077) 

.48*  (.065) 

.02  (.047) 

Structure 

42.78* 

.54 

62** 

.48*  (.098) 

.73*  (.083) 

.25*  t060) 

Leadership 

47.35* 

.59 

.62** 

.48*  (.100) 

.77*  (.085) 

.29*  (.061) 

Helpful  Mechanisms 

36.23* 

.51 

.54** 

.37*  (.088) 

;59*  (.075) 

.22*  (.054) 
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deviations  for  all  the  groups  are  displayed  in  Table  8. 
There  was  multivariate  heterogeneity  of  variance, 
with  significantly  different  standard  deviations  found 
for  all  dimensions  except  partnership  and  environ¬ 
ment/quality.  Inspection  of  the  standard  deviations 
in  Table  8  indicates  that  these  differences  are  due 
primarily  to  smaller  standard  deviations  for  the  super¬ 
visor  participants. 

DISCUSSION 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  NFP  is  to  increase  the 
degree  of  employee  empowerment  in  the  Flight  Ser¬ 
vice  Stations  Oeffers,  1995).  The  present  survey  was 
intended  to:  (a)  assess  readiness  for  change;  (b)  help 
identify  potential  barriers  to  implementing  the  NFP 
program;  and,  (c)  provide  a  baseline  for  assessing  change 
in  the  FSS  organization  at  some  point  in  the  future. 

Readiness  for  Change 

Average  ratings  for  all  of  the  organizational  dimen¬ 
sions  fell  within  a  moderate  range,  indicating  an 
overall  openness  to  change.  The  data  suggest  that  the 
FSS  workforce  is  satisfied  with  relationships  in  the 
workplace.  In  addition,  employees  understand  the 
purpose  of  FSS  and  report  there  are  resources  available 
to  help  them  at  work.  Moreover,  for  all  eight  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  degree  of  agreement  within  the  workforce, 
as  indicated  by  the  standard  deviations,  is  also  mod¬ 
erate.  The  moderate  baseline  dimension  averages  and 
standard  deviations  indicate  that  the  employees  are 
not  highly  committed  to  business  practices  that  affect 
the  present  climate  and  are  open  to  change  in  the 
Flight  Service  Stations. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  analysis,  some  additional 
opportunities  for  change  are  indicated  by  the  group 
analyses.  Two  differences  related  to  opportunities  are 
most  meaningful.  First,  non-union  members  rated 
attitude  toward  change  higher  than  members,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  are  more  open  to  change  than  members. 
Ironically,  nonmembers  are  not  directly  included  in 
NFP.  It  might  be  that  NFP  will  receive  wider  support 
if  a  way  can  be  found  to  include  non-union  bargaining 
unit  members  in  the  partnership  process.  Second,  the 


higher  moderate  ratings  provided  by  management 
suggests  a  willingness  to  serve  as  champions  of  the 
partnership  and,  possibly,  future  change  efforts. 

Barriers  to  Change 

The  overall  analyses  indicate  employees  are  less 
satisfied  with  the  environment/quality  dimension.  In 
addition,  the  lower  score  for  attitude  towards  change 
suggests  most  employees  perceive  their  facility  to  be 
resistant  to  change.  Partnership  is  not  strongly  op¬ 
posed,  but  neither  is  it  strongly  advocated.  Employees 
appear  least  satisfied  with  structure  and  leadership. 
The  low  level  of  satisfaction  with  structure  and  lead¬ 
ership  combined  with  the  high  level  of  the  reported 
belief  that  participation  is  an  effective  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  decisions,  suggests  that  employees  support  changes 
in  leadership,  or  structure,  or  both.  Such  changes 
would  result  in  a  flatter  structure  and  a  more  partici¬ 
patory  work  environment. 

Just  as  the  group  analyses  identified  some  opportu¬ 
nities  for  change,  these  analyses  also  identified  some 
potential  barriers.  One  possible  barrier  is  related  to 
gender.  The  only  gender  difference  in  climate  percep¬ 
tions  in  the  FSS  organization  was  the  perceptions  of 
relationships.  This  difference  is  likely  influenced  by 
the  larger  number  of  males  in  the  organization.  Be¬ 
cause  males  make  up  approximately  80%  of  the 
workforce,  both  males  and  females  are  more  likely  to 
work  directly  with,  and  for,  males.  Since  males  vastly 
outnumber  females  in  the  FSS  work  environment, 
males  may  feel  little  social  pressure  to  accommodate 
to  common  interactional  styles  and  other  preferences 
unique  to  female  members  (Each  &  Gwartney-Gibbs, 
1993;  Levine  &  Russo,  1987).  These  gender- related 
interactional  differences  may  be  problematic. 

Another  possible  barrier  is  related  to  partnership 
and  participation.  Given  the  consistent  pattern  of 
differences  based  on  this  grouping  variable,  these 
differences  are  probably  the  most  important.  All  of  the 
climate  dimensions  were  rated  higher  by  NFP  partici¬ 
pants  than  nonparticipants.  In  addition,  when  com¬ 
paring  supervisor  and  nonsupervisor  participants,  the 
results  indicate  that  the  supervisor  participants  had 
the  highest  dimension  ratings.  The  differences  between 
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NFP  supervisor  participants,  nonsupervisor  partici¬ 
pants,  and  nonparticipants  may  be  interpreted  in 
several  ways.  It  is  unlikely  that  membership  in  NFP 
teams  lead  to  improvements  in  climate  perceptions 
because  the  survey  was  administered  prior  to  all  teams 
being  formed  and  trained.  However,  it  is  possible  that 
supervisors,  who  had  been  shown  to  have  higher 
dimension  ratings  were,  driving  up  the  NFP  partici¬ 
pant  scores.  When  supervisor  and  nonsupervisor  par¬ 
ticipants  were  compared,  a  clear  supervisor  participant 
bias  emerged.  However,  the  nonsupervisor  partici¬ 
pants  also  had  higher  ratings  on  seven  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  compared  to  nonparticipants.  These  data  suggest 
there  is  something  besides  a  supervisor  bias  leading  to 
the  higher  NFP  participant  scores.  Another  possible 
explanation  is  that  people  who  generally  possessed 
more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  organization  (both 
supervisors  and  nonsupervisors)  were  more  likely  to 
be  willing  to  participate  in  the  NFP  process  (see,  for 
example,  Bruning  &  Liverpool,  1993).  This  explana¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  If  people  who  are 
members  of  the  partnership  have  better  overall  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  organization,  it  is  important  that 
participation  maintains  or  enhances  these  percep¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  risk  that,  if  the  program  does  not 
fulfill  the  participants’  expectations,  they  may  be¬ 
come  less  satisfied  than  they  were  prior  to  participat¬ 
ing  in  NFP  (Leana,  Ahlbrandt,  &  Murrell,  1992; 
Covin  &  Kilmann,  1990). 

The  interpretation  of  the  survey  results  presented 
above  are  based  on  analyses  of  the  eight  a  priori 
dimensions  measured  by  the  OCD.  Initial  analyses 
indicate  the  items  measuring  each  dimension  had 
adequate  internal  consistency  reliability.  However, 
the  exploratory  factor  analysis  did  not  reproduce  the 
measured  dimensions.  The  results  of  the  factor  analy¬ 
sis  raise  some  questions  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
measures  and  require  caution  when  interpreting  the 
dimension  scores.  While  the  conclusions  based  on  the 
dimensions  are  believed  to  be  reasonable,  it  is  necessary 
to  alert  the  reader  of  the  limitations  of  the  measures  and 
further  caution  against  over-interpretation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Empowering  employees  is  not  as  simple  as  assign¬ 
ing  decision-making  responsibility  to  other  groups  in 
the  organization  or  employees  at  lower  levels  of  the 
organization  (see,  for  example,  Thorlakson  6c  Murray, 
1996).  Instead,  increasing  empowerment  requires  a 
carefully  planned  and  implemented  strategy  that  in¬ 
creases  employee  influence  at  work  (Conger  & 
Kanungo,  1988)  through  some  form  of  participation 
in  decision-making.  Heightened  influence  increases 
perceptions  of  task  impact  and  meaning,  and  em¬ 
ployee  competence  (Thomas  &  Velthouse,  1990). 
Task  impact  and  meaning,  and  employee  competence 
and  control  each  contribute  to  the  employee’s  overall 
perception  of  empowerment  in  an  organization 
(Spreitzer,  1995).  Thus,  empowerment  is  a  cyclical 
process  where  early  successes  increase  perceived  em¬ 
powerment,  and  perceived  empowerment  increases 
the  likelihood  of  additional  attempts  to  influence 
decisions  at  work. 

The  purpose  of  NFP  is  to  promote  employee  in¬ 
volvement  in  decision-making  about  matters  that 
affect  day-to-day  business  practices.  Employee  in¬ 
volvement  is  the  cornerstone  of  workforce  empower¬ 
ment  (Cotton,  1993).  The  climate  data  presented  here 
indicate  that  FSS  employees  are  open  to  change,  and 
that  they  desire  greater  participation  in  decision¬ 
making.  Like  most  organizational  development  ini¬ 
tiatives,  there  are  both  benefits  (if  successful)  and 
costs  (if  unsuccessful).  When  employees  perceive  that 
their  participation  matters  and  their  suggestions  and 
opinions  are  given  serious  consideration,  change  pro¬ 
grams  produce  beneficial  outcomes  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  (Covin  &  Kilmann,  1990).  Conversely,  when 
programs  are  oversold  and  fail  to  meet  employee 
expectations,  frustration  is  inevitable,  and  morale  is 
negatively  affected  (Leana,  Ahlbrandt,  &  Murrell, 
1992).  To  ensure  success,  top  management  in  both 
the  FAA  and  NAATS  will  need  to  monitor  NFP 
progress  and  provide  support  and  encouragement. 
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Appendix  A.  Item  Analysis  for  the  1995  Organizational  Culture  Diagnostic  Survey 


RELATIONSHIPS* 


Item 


Mean  StdPev  Response  Distribution 


I  have  an  effective  working  relationship  with  my 
supervisor. 


I  feel  free  to  talk  to  someone  at  work  if  I  have  a 
work-related  problem. 


My  relationships  with  members  of  my  workgroup  3.83  .82 

are  good. 


There  are  good  working  relationships  among 
workgroups  in  my  facility. 


In  my  facility,  conflicts  are  managed  appropriately.  2.68  1.16 


^  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A1 


PURPOSE^ 


Item 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


The  goals  of  this  facility  are  clearly  stated. 


I  am  personally  in  agreement  with  the  stated 
goals  of  my  workgroup. 


I  understand  how  my  job  contributes  to  the 
facility’s  goals. 


The  employees  of  this  facility  understand  its 
priorities. 


I  participate  in  deciding  my  workgroup’s 
goals/objectives. 


2.85  1.18 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

1  2  3  4  5 


3.36 


3.72 


.94 


3.11 


1.08 


2.98  1.15  ** 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

1  2  3  4  5 


^  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A2 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


I  can  rely  on  my  supervisor  to  help  me  and  my 
workgroup  when  we  need  it. 


I  have  the  information  I  need  to  do  a  good  job. 


The  morale  in  my  facility  is  good. 


30*  2S%  25%  ^ 

■  ao% 


1  2  3  4  5 


Other  workgroups  are  helpful  to  my  workgroup 
whenever  assistance  is  required. 


This  facility  uses  its  plans  to  prepare  for  all  its 
future  needs. 


1  2  3  4  5 


*  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A3 


Item 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


It’s  a  regular  part  of  my  job  to  consider  my 
customers  and  their  needs. 


4.38  .88 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

1  2  3  4  5 


Air  Traffic  tries  to  plan  ahead  for  changes  created  2.32  1.11 

by  external  forces  that  might  impact  on  our  future. 


Air  Traffic  plans  for  technological  changes. 


Other  people  in  this  facility  consider  my  needs  as  a  2.8 1  .89 

customer. 


Effective  methods  are  used  to  obtain  input  from 
our  external  users  on  issues  that  affect  them. 


^  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A4 


Item _ Mean  StdPev  Response  Distribution 


This  facility  is  receptive  to  new  ideas. 


This  facility  introduces  new  policies  and 
procedures  when  needed. 


This  facility  favors  change. 


Creativity  is  actively  encouraged. 


Extra  efforts  are  recognized  in  this  facility. 


2.80 


1  2  3  4  5 


2.69 


^  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A5 


PARTNERSHIP' 


Item 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


NAATS  and  Air  Traffic  Management  are 
working  together  to  achieve  a  common  purpose. 


An  effective  way  to  solve  problems  is  through 
participative  decision-making. 


We  are  recognized  and  rewarded  for  working 
together. 


The  labor  management  relationship  in  my 
facility  is  a  true  partnership. 


1  2  3  4  5 


NAATS  and  management  in  this  facility  take 
responsibility  for  what  goes  on,  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  success. 


1  2  3  4  5 


*  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A6 


Item 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


My  facility  uses  participative  management 
to  develop  policy,  plans  and  programs, 
procedures,  and  goals. 


I  anticipate  good  things  from  the  partnership. 


The  partnership  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 
how  we  conduct  business. 


2.80  1.15  ** 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

2.97  1.21 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

1  2  3  4  5 

3.01  1.18 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

1  2  3  4  5 


*  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A7 


STRUCTURE* 


Item 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


The  way  work  is  distributed  in  this  facility  is 
flexible. 


3.05 


1.17 

40% 

30% 

20% 

10% 

0% 

1  2  3  4  5 


The  distribution  of  work  in  this  facility  helps  it  to  2.82 
reach  its  goals. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Work  tasks  are  divided  in  a  logical  way. 


The  way  my  workgroup  is  structured  makes  it  easy  2.97 
to  focus  on  producing  quality  work. 


Decisions  in  this  facility  are  made  at  the  most 
appropriate  level. 


1  2  3  4  5 


'  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 


A8 


LEADERSfflF 


My  area  supervisors  are  supportive  of  my  efforts. 


Mean  StdDev  Response  Distribution 


1  2  3  4  5 


The  leadership  style  of  management  in  this  facility  2.65 
helps  to  get  the  job  done. 


NAATS  in  this  facility  helps  to  get  the  job  done. 


In  general.  Air  Traffic  management  at  all  levels 
demonstrates  a  real  interest  in  its  employees. 


Management  in  this  facility  really  understands 
what  it  takes  to  get  my  job  done. 


2  3  4  5 


*  Percentages  may  not  sum  to  100%  due  to  rounding. 
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